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variety of whose manifestations is due to the different relations in which the 
monad stands to its fellows (pp. 321 ff.). So too it depends on these rela- 
tions whether a given monad plays its humble part in a lump of clay, or 
primits inter pares in the organization of a Socrates, figures in history as a 
great soul (p. 120). The soul is immortal, for 'force ' is indestructible, but 
since it is the fate of monads to come into many different relations to their 
fellows, it would be absurd to infer from this the immortality of a given per- 
sonality. Traditional ethics and religion cannot turn to metaphysics for 
support of their doctrines respecting immortality (pp. 107 ff.). 

An organism is not merely an aggregate of monads ; it is a system in 
which we find a hierarchy of chiefs (p. 174). The prime monad is located at 
some point in the cerebral hemispheres, lower monads in the inferior nerve- 
centers (p. 185). In some of our actions (reflex, automatic) the latter func- 
tion alone ; in some bodily conditions (anaesthesia) they alone feel (p. 216). 
There is a possibility of an indefinite development of the powers of the 
central monad, corresponding to the development of the organism whose 
center it is (p. 261). 

Turning from these details to the universe as a whole, M. Durand finds 
in it both plan and purpose ; but it is the kind of purpose an egg displays 
as its potential properties become actual : the cosmic egg realizes the plan 
of development latent in its germ (p. 301). As for the concept of God, there 
is indeed, "an absolute principle in which resides all first and final causal- 
ity"; but it is not a unique ' I ' dominating the universe from above and 
from without. ' ' No, the one is everywhere, the one is everything ; and 
this, metaphor apart, means that the whole universe resolves itself into 
ones, that is, into monads, into dynamic centers, into psychic centers, in 
each of which resides the eternal essence in its completeness, the universal 
law, the infinite cause" (p. 305). 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Grazie unci Grazien. Von Franz Pomezny. Herausgegeben von Bern- 
hard Seuffert. Hamburg und Leipzig, L. Voss, 1900. — pp. vi, 247. 
A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of this volume, inasmuch as 
it is the only work of its author, who died in 1 897 at the early age of twenty- 
six (Vorwort p. v). It is the thesis of Pomezny for his doctor's degiee, 
which he received in 1895. His career, which included his position in a 
Mittelschule and his marriage, though short, was (as the present work 
shows) devoted to sincere and helpful investigation. 

The editor, Dr. Seuffert, professor at Graz, explains that the author did 
not consider his work of sufficient weight, but adds his own judgment, 
which the work itself goes far to justify, that the subject was of sufficient 
interest for aesthetics and the history of literature to be revised and pub- 
lished. Surely the tracing of the graces from the ancient mythico per- 
sonal conception to the modern idea of them as aesthetical and ethical 
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qualities was an important undertaking, not only historically but in itself. 
The editor's work consisted in enlarging some parts and abbreviating 
more ; and, though he has not indicated where this has been done, appar- 
ently he has faithfully kept the author's meaning in mind. 

The work, which forms the seventh volume in the Beitrage zur Aes- 
thetik, edited by Theodor Lipps and Richard M. Werner, is divided into 
five parts. The first (Einleitung) deals with the graces in the Greek An- 
akreon, and the anthology of the seventeenth century literature. In this 
part the author, after carefully discriminating the influences which led to 
the modification of the Greek ideas (the epigram, e. g., p. 5), traces the 
development of the grace poetry of the eighteenth century through Opitz 
and Weckherlin, laying particular stress on the gradual inwardizing of 
the early ideas. He shows how tenderness, elegance, and charm, but spe- 
cially grace (AnmutJi) came to relative prominence in the poetry of the 
Renaissance. 

In the second part our author traces the development of the concept of 
the graceful (Anmuthsbegriff") in the theory of the eighteenth century 
This, to our mind, is the most interesting part of the work ; for, as the 
author points out (p. 14), the eighteenth century witnessed a very decided 
development of the aesthetic consciousness ; so much so that in that fact 
was laid the foundation of modern aesthetical science. Dr. Pomezny, 
therefore, shows the growth of modern aesthetic theory from Gottsched to 
Sulzer, through Shaftesbury, Mendelssohn, Winckelmann, Kant, and Les- 
sing, so far as it bears upon the general concept of the graceful. We 
have no space for quotations, but it may be said that this part of the work 
shows wide acquaintance with English and French, as well as with German 
literature. 

The third and fourth parts are devoted to a study of the eighteenth cen- 
tury poetry, dealing more particularly in the third part with German imita- 
tions of Anakreon, and in the fourth with Wieland. The latter contains a 
very interesting treatment of that strange man, who, from being an ascetic, 
became a kind of literary epicure. As a master of style Wieland has re- 
ceived scant justice ; but this discriminating work has shown his influence 
in a way that is new to us, a way also that cannot but command respect. 
The last part of the volume is devoted, to the works of Gessner, Jacobi, 
and Herder. 

The work, which we have thus briefly sketched, deals with a branch of 
aesthetics which needs careful handling. It belongs to the history rather 
than to the theoretical part of the science. Such works are important for 
two reasons. First, they give us light on particular points of aesthetic 
activity. In this case, the graces form one part of the general topic of 
' the kinds of beauty ' ; the graceful being one of the most important 
subdivisions of the beautiful. We should like to see a similar work done 
for the conception of the sublime, the tragic, and the grand. Second, they 
pave the way to a reliable classification of the types of aesthetical experi- 
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ence, corresponding to the classification of the ethical virtues. No such 
classification exists at present ; and it is not likely that one will be forth- 
coming until the historical data has been more thoroughly sifted, with a 
view to the discovery of the true order of the facts. 

The work, as a whole, is to be commended. It is a pity that a sounder 
method was not employed by the author in his aesthetic analysis ; but his 
catholic spirit, clearness of thought, and excellent style, go a long way 
toward atoning for any loss of this kind. Though it is not a final work, 
this book is deserving of its place in the important series in which it 
appears. 

Henry Davies. 

Yale University. 

David Hume, moraliste et sociologue. Par G. Lechartier. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1900. — pp. 275. 

A new publication on Hume is always received with pleasure, as well as 
examined with interest, by all admirers of the great Scottish philosopher 
who stamped the impress of his commanding genius on every aspect of 
modern thought. As one reads M. Lechartier' s book, however, one's 
feeling of enjoyment becomes gradually transformed into something akin to 
disappointment. After a brief account of Hume's life, and an exposition 
of the problem of morality as treated by Hume' s predecessor, M. Lechar- 
tier enters upon his task proper, an examination of Hume's ethical and 
sociological doctrines. The book falls into two parts : (1) Theoretical 
Philosophy ; (2) Practical Philosophy. The first part contains an ex- 
position and criticism of the doctrine of the passions, and of the princi- 
ples of morals. Here the author clearly and ably shows that Hume, from 
his purely empirical standpoint, failed to give a valid or satisfactory account 
of morality. This is much the more valuable portion of the book. 

The second part consists, in the main, of excerpts from Hume's writings, 
and is a popular, if not superficial, exposition of Hume's views on practical 
morality, politics, art, and religion. Here there is scarcely any pretence 
at criticism, or investigation. Thus, to take an instance or two, when 
treating of religion, the author quotes freely from the Dialogues Concern- 
ing Natural Religion, without once touching the chief question involved, 
viz. : Which speaker in the Dialogues represents Hume ? Similarly, when 
treating of the doctrine of immortality, the author regards Hume as solving 
the contradiction between science and religion by means of his appeal to 
revelation, but has not a word to say with reference to the worth 
or the significance of Hume's admission on this point. Once more, in 
his concluding chapter, the author states that Huxley and Compayre 
"have shown in a definite manner that no one has been, in fact, less 
skeptical than Hume, and that the name of skeptic with all that it implies 
actually does him an injustice." Now, the name of skeptic, simply, may 
do Hume an injustice ; but neither Huxley, nor Compayr6, nor any one 



